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She Birthplace of Bishop BRatimer. 


Tue village of Thureaston, which is 
celebrated as having given birth to the 
devout martyr, Hugh Latimer, is situ. 
ated in the hundred of West Goscote, in 
the county of Leicester, about four miles 
from the county town. The church is 
dedicated to All Saints, and consiats of a 
nave, chancel, and north aisle, with a 
tower containing three bells. In this 
church is still preserved the font at which 
the reverend bishop was admitted a mem- 
ber of that church which he so eminently 
adorned. It is of a circular shape, on a 
base, with niches. The house 
said to be that in which Latime: was 
born, is, in the style ot the age, built or 
brick, with beams on the exterior; it is 
now inhabited by stockingers, and the ad- 
fining part used as a blacksmith’s shop. 
- Hurd, the learned bishop of Worces. 
ter, resided in this village tor some time 
asrector. In the parsonage is.an original 
Portrait in oil of Latimer, an engraving 
of which is preserved in Nichols’s “ His- 
“Ss Leicestershire.” 

(Oat. persons are familiar with the 
biography of the glorious » and we 
have not room at this nioment to do jus- 
tiee to the character of so famed a divine. 

Vox. 1x. G 


Midi)  -. 
Badal < ee 


pos yore twenty pepe 

| ener learning, but not in the 
u tation of rvs dey for he cul- 
tivated only, useful learning. and lived 
rather what the world calls a than a 
great man. He was endowed with can- 
dour, sincerity, and beneficence, and all 
those vircues which were fitted to render 
him useful and amiable in society. As 
a preacher he was eminent, but his ser- 
mons that are extant are not patterns of 

composition. His manner of preach- 
ing was affecting, as he spoke from the 
heart, ard made deep and lasting impres- 
sions upon his auditors. 

There is no period of English history 
more interesting to the antiquary and 
general reader than the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Mary—. 
a period to which we look back with min- 
gled sensations of pain and pleasure. The 
above interesting engraving (con:muni- 
cated by a friendly correspondent, who 
signs himself §. J. B.) will revive our 
recollections of the times of the reforma- 
tion, while a correct view of the birth- 

lace of so eminent a man cannot fail of 


ighting the majority of our readers 
and friends. 937 
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AMBITION—AN ORIENTAL 
ALLEGORY. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Aspu tan, the only son of Obiram 
with his wife Tehaza, inhabited a sm 
cottage situated in a delightful plain, dis- 
tant a few miles from the capital of the 
luxurious og we Persia. D acge the 

udy palaces e great, which glitter 
eith ‘he case-fraught embellishments of 
jewels, gold, ivory, and ebony, his sim- 
ple hut was indebted to nature for the 
trifling ornaments it displayed. A small 
gon of ground, which he cultivated, 
urnished ample means of subsistence ; 
labour sweetened their repast, and im- 
parted the glow of health, while content 
tendered them both happy. 

Thirty suns had now traversed their 
annual course, and Abdullah had never 
yet passed the boundaries of his native 

lain ; unacquainted with the pomp and 
bustle of the city, curiosity had never 
tempted him to exceed his accustomed 
$ but, ah! luckless. moment, he one 
summer evening extended his steps to 
the entrance of Ispahan. Transported 
with the sight, he viewed, with eager ad- 
miration, the splendour of the hazaars, 
and gazed with delight upon the numer- 
ous passengers in the streets, attired in 
vestments of the richest silk and most 
poo colours. Every thing he observ- 
seemed as a perfect ise to his 
view, and comparing in his mind these 
delightful allurements with his own hum- 
ble condition, ‘“* What a blessing,” he ex- 
Claimed, ‘* would the holy prophet confer 
on Abdullah by allowing hjs worshipper 
to participate in such bliss !—but I will 
no longer confine myself to an obscure 
and deserted spot, a prisoner from society. 
To this abode of insignificance and dreary 
sameness I will never return, but from 
henceforth I will enlarge my prospects 
and endeavour to become like those 1 now 
see; yet, alas! how shall 1 set about it? 
who will assist my views, or second the 
advancement of a stranger ?” 

Pursuing these ideas, he sat down in a 
fit of despair near the portal of a noble 
edifice, and forgetful of his now despised 
home, and the anxiety of Tehaza at his 
absence, he indulged in a strain of im- 
pious murmurs at the dispensations of 
Alla ; at last he fell into a short slumber 
which presented nothing but objects of 
gtandeur; gold, diamonds, cabinets of 
pearl and ivory, crowns, thrones, ard 
sceptres, were all at his dis 3. from 
this sweet illusion he awoke in a horrible 


beheld the venerable figure of an old man 
clad in a mantle of pure white ; his head 
was bare, excepting a few silver tresscs 
which had yet escaped the hand of time ; 
beckoning to Abdullah with his wand, he 

thus addressed him ;— 2 
“ Abdullah, I have listened with an- 
ger at your discontented murmurs ; your 
appointed lot, though humble, was blest 
with tranquillity and peace. You have 
hitherto enjoyed a station in which care 
has never disturbed your bliss, nor has 
your mind been tormented by the anxie- 
ties of a lofty rank ; for know, my _ son, 
that a life of ambition is at best but a 
continual storm ; as the loftiest vessels 
are driven about by the raging of the 
mighty ocean, so the heart of the ambi- 
tious man is distracted by conflicting pas- 
sions; drifted along by the torrents of 
discontent, he is tually tossed on 
the great ocean fe, and never an- 
chored in the sweet haven of happiness ; 
he is at length shipwrecked on the rocks 
of error—the lofty cedar is exposed to 
the howling tempest, while the lowly 
bramble escapes the fury of winds. 
Go then, my son, and be grateful for the 
gifts of Alla, return in peace.to the part- 
ner of your bosom, nor madly attempt 
the dangerous and intricate path of ambi- 
tion—fly, oh! fly the ‘insidious share 
while you have the power, take not one 
footstep in the path for you can never 

afterwards recede.” ‘ 
Abdullah listened to the counsels of 
wisdom, and falling prostrate to the god 
of day, whose beams had just began to 
-gild the east, he paid his morning orisons. 
‘orthwith he departed to his cot of con- 
tent, where, happy in the arms of his 
Tehaza, he enjoyed a period of thrice 
fifteen suns, crowned with health and 
blissful re or once desired to en- 
counter the heart-gnawing anxiety of 

ambition 

JAcoBus. 


Erratum. Mirror, No. 232, page eleven, co- 
lumn first, line 23rd,—for tro, read woe. 





INTERMENTS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue bodies of the dead have been dis- 
. posed of in various manners, by different 
nations, and in different of the 
world, Agreeably to the old Roman law 
of the twelve tables, the places of inhu- 
mation of the ancients were univenely 
cities "En ‘England? church-yards.f 
ties. iS urch- s for 
burial, are not of earlier date ‘hen the 
- year 750, .and the moderns would have 
done well if they had followed the custom 
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of the ancients, in burying not within the 
city, but without its walls. In ether re- 

the discernment of modern and 
enlightened Christianity has happily abol- 
ished the frequent representations of mor- 
tality in all its shapes, and the silly 
ornaments of death’s head and marrow- 
bones, adopted by former in the de- 
corations of their sculp monuments, 
and of their ecclesiastical buildings. 
These arose in the a days of bi- 
gotry and superstition ; the deluded peo- 
ple, terrified’ into a belief that the fear 
of death was acceptable to the great au- 
thor of thir existence ; contemplating it 
amidst ideas the most horrid and disgust. 
ing ; excited gloom and melancholy in 
their minds, and altogether losing sight 
of the consolatory doctrines of the gospel, 
which regard death in no terrific point of 
view whatever. 

Clemens is of opinion that the tombs 
of the Athenians were the origin ot all 
their temples. He says the first place of 
worship in the Acropolis of Athens was 
the sepulchre of Cecrops; upon which 

the Parthenon was afterwards erected. 
"he Athenians preserved his tomb in the 
Acropolis, and that of Ericthonius, with 
religious veneration. Hearses erected in 
the church were anciently common, and, 
according to Du Cange, the term signi- 
fied a candlestick, furnished with differ. 
ent lights, and erected at the head of a 
cenotaph. We are told, that about the 
time of Edward IIl. began the use of 
hearses, composed entirely of wax lights, 
called castra doloris pm of grief.) 
Hearses over the grave for a continuance, 
and with lights, occur long before and 
after. As to movable hearses, they were 
of different forms, and not of so early 
an origin. So late as the time of Charles 
If., at the burial uf a peer, the body 
was borne on. men’s shoulders from the 
hearse to the grave. 

The Egyptians thought the deprivation 
of funeral rites the greatest misfortune 
which could possibly attend them; and 
knowing how powerfully religious sen- 
timents enforced social gape —- 
applied that opinion to the support 
Gimanetn an made a ha that 
every one should be judged immediately 
after his death. As soon as a person was 
dead his relations were obliged to acquaint 
the judges with it, who appointing s 
day for producing the body before their 
tribunal in pub! 
atrict examination of his morals and ac- 


the person’s virtues and merits were 
displayed to excite imitation; but not 
the least intimation of rank or dignity, 
all the Egyptians thinking themselves 
equally noble. It is a maxim with the 
Chinese, that if young people are made 
spectators of the veneration that is paid 
to deceased relations, they will early 
learn submission and respect for the liv- 
ing; and they have accordingly estab. 
lished certain regulations for the conduct 
of the kindred on such occasions. The 
demonstrations of gricf by no means 
cease with the expiration of the time of 
mourning ; their tombs are visited every 
vernal season, the weeds that spri 
around them are carefully removed, ‘and 
the same ceremonies repeated as were 
adopted at their decease. When death 
visits the throne, all public business is 
suspended for fifty days, a universal 
mourning being observed throughout the 
whole empire. 

The funeral procession of the Turks, 
bears relation to the quality or situation 
in life of the deceased; if he has been 
employed in any military service, banners, 
torn and tattered, are carried before the 
corpse by proper officers. Towards the 
head of the coffin an upright piece of 
wood is fixed, on which. the turban of 
the deceased is placed, sometimes the 
clothes and ornaments are laid upon the 
pall; and if he had any public employ- 
ment, the ensigns of his office. The pall 
may be of any colour or materials that 
the friends of the deceased choose, but it 
is generally black, russet, or dark brown; 
the middle of which is pretended to con- 
tain a small part of the old covering of 
the mosque of Mecca, the sacred reposi- 
tory of the remains of their het Ma- 
homet. The corpse is deposited in a re- 
clining posture, and certain prayers are 
pronounced and passages from the Alco. 
ran, expressive of a future state. The 
Turks usually set up a stone at each end 
of the grave, on which are inscribed texts 
of the Alcoran or some prayer; on that 
which is placed at the head a turban is 
generally carved in relief, which denotes 
the quality of the deceased, and in some 
measure corresponds with the inscription 
of et ee the i or grave 
stones of this country. ordinary 
grave-stones are held so sacred, that they 
are never removed on any account, but 
are preserved with infinitely more care 
than in most Christian countries. 

‘ The psa tracy honours pag Sey 
y various nations in regard to the dead, 
are truly revolting ; but there is nothing 
absurd of which a man may not be guilty, 
when he has resigned himself to 
power of prejudice or of custom. Whea 
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a sovereign of J: dies, there are 
nerally fifteen fy madre of his sabjects, 
who, in order to evince their loyalty, rip 
up their bellies, and follow him into the 
other world. On such occasions, he who 
gives himself the deepest wound. acquires 
the highest glory. ‘The funeral of a 
sovereign of Africa is attended with scenes 
of uncommon horror and inhumanity ; 
several of his slaves, whom they have 
previously pampered with all the delica- 
cies of the country, are despatched at the 
grave, as attendants to serve him’ in a 
future state. Other extraordinary proofs 
of barbarous superstition are recorded on 
the interment of the sovereign of Benin ; 
a deep hole being dug before the palace, 
the dimensions of which increase as the 
workmen descend, and the royal corpse 
exposed in the presence of an infinite 
concourse of people, who contend for the 
honour of being inhumed with him ; 
such as are admitted to this distinguished 
privilege are let down with the deceased 
monarch, and the solemnity is concluded 
by placing a large stone at the mouth of 
the pit. The modern travels into vari- 
ous parts of Africa, serves to show us 
human nature still remaining, in a great 
measure, uncivilized and ferocious. 

The Persees, in the manner of other 
barbarous nations expose the bodies of 
the dead to be devoured by birds of prey. 
The Gentoos either bury their > or 
burn them with sweet-scented wood, 
the latter method is more common and 
more honourable. A Siamese of high 
tank, is placed on the pile, which is set 
on fire by the king himself, but the poor 
are laid in the ground without burning ; 
nor are those burnt whose deaths are un- 
timely. At Tunis, persons of rank have 
their graves o—. kept white and 
clean, illustrating expression of 
Christ, where he compares the hypocrites 
to whited sepulchres, which appear out- 
wardly beautiful, but within are full of 
dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness.* 

F. R. Y. 
* For full details of the ceremonies observed 
at the interment of his late Roval Highness the 
e of York, we refer our readers toa Supple- 
ment with this Number of the Mingor, 
embracing every interesting particular relatin: 
to the mournful jon, an tani a ball 
sheet Engraving of the Procession. 








THE GENEALOGY OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1rx,—The following remarks may be 
acceptable to your readers at the present 
moment :— 

At the Revolution, the succession to 
the erown of Great Britain wav fixed by 


parliament on William and Mary, and 
on the heirs of Mary; in default of her 
issue on the princess Anne and her heirs, 
and in case of her default on William 
prince of Orange and his heirs.— William 
was grandson of Charles I. and Mary was 
daughter of James II., so that the lineal 
descent was preserved in all these. limita- 
tions ; however in the year preceding the 
death of king William, another act of 
settlement was fixing the succes- 
sion, in default of issue from the above- 
mentioned, on the princess Sophia of 
Hanover, grandaughter of James I. of 
England, and mother of George I. 
James I. was born of M queen of 
Scotland, only daughter of James V. of 
Scotland, who was grandson of Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. (the des. 
cendants of Henry VII. in the male 
branch terminated in queen Elizabeth.) 
Henry’s title was v Toubtful and un- 
satisfactory to himself, therefore he pres 
vailed upon the parliament to pass an act 
declaring thet ‘‘the inheritance of the 
crown should abide in him and his heirs 
for ever,” however the lineal succession 
was preserved entire and undoubted in his 
heirs by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. Edward IV. 
was son of Richard duke of York, who, 
although he never filled the throne him- 
self, an act of parliament was passed 
declaring his title indisputable; and 
although he consented that Henry VI. 
should enjoy the crown during his life, 
he was declared the lawful successor by 
act of parliament to the exclusion of 
yee eirs ; this Richard duke of York 
was descended from Edward III. both by 
his father and mother. He was descended 
from Lionel, the third son of Edward 
ITI. on his mother’s side, and from Ed- 
mund, duke of York, fifth son of Ed- 
ward III. on his father’s side; whereas 
Henry VI. was descended from John 
duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of 
Edward III. thus his title (as far as he. 
reditary right ) was certainly better 
founded than Henry’s ; however Henry 
V. the renowned hero of Agincourt, had 
procured the nation such glorious advan- 
tages, and was so beloved by the people 
that the house of Lancaster had held the 
crown for above fifty years on the authos 
rity of the parliament, who both before 
and since that time have altercd and re- 
— the succession to the crown of 
England ; in one year they declared this 
duke of York and his posterity incapadle 
of inheriting the crown, and the very 
next year resolved that his title was endie- 
putable, and that at Henry’s death the 
crown should descend to him and his 
heirs! Edward I[1. was son of Edward 
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TI. and of Edward I. who was 
grandson of king Jobn. John was son 
of Henry II.; it was with extreme satis- 
faction the English beheld Henry on the 
throne, who was descended from their 
ancient line of kings, his mother, Ma- 
tilda, daughter of the virtuous 
Matilda, wife of Henry I. son of Wil- 
liam the conqueror. last mentioned 
Matilda was daughter of Margaret of 
Scotland, who was grandaughter of Ed- 
mund Ironside, the son of Ethelred, the 
son of Edgar, the son of Edmund I. who 
was son of Alfred the Great, and 
A was grandson of bs uae the Great, 
the first king of England. 

t would be tedious and uninterest- 
ing to trace the genealogy from Egbert 
through all its intricacies up to Cerdic, the 
first ing of Weasex, suffice it to say, 
this brave and warlike prince having ac- 
quired great renown in his own country, 
resolved to seek his fortune in Britain, 
where, after a long and hardly contested 
struggle with the rightful inhabitants, 
the Britons, he founded the kingdom of 
Wessex, in the year 519, to which in the 
end all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
became subject. According to Tyrrel 
and Rapin, the Heprarchy of the Anglo. 
Saxons was abolishéd, and their seven 
kingdoms became subject to Egbert, king 
of Wessex, (who gave his newly ac- 
quired dominions the name of England,) 
in the year 827; thus the English mo- 
narchy will this year have completed a 
grand circle of one thousand years! What 
a subject of reflection for a thinking 
mind ! 

Our forefathers on many occasions 
evinced a strong nationality of spirit with 
respect to their ancient race of kings, par- 
ticularly on the marriage of Henry I. 
son of William the conqueror, with Ma- 
tilda, (mentioned above) when they are 
said to have exceeded ny ayer» in ag 
Iejoicing. Again on the murriage 
Henry VII. with Elizabeth, cldest daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. England saw “ the 
winter of her discontent made glorious 
summer,” and the people were so extra- 
vagant in their joy, that the king was 
greatly offended Chucest, for as he had 
been almost forced to marry his queen to 
satisfy his subjects, so he knew these 
great rejoicings were more in compliment 
to her than to him. Those who remem- 
ber the poignant grief which pervaded the 
nation on the death of the princess Char- 
lotte, will not doubt that this national 
spirit is still cherished by Englishmen. 

T am, Sir, 
Most respectfully, yours, 
PSS 


ON POETRY, AND THE REQUI. 
SITES FOR ENJOYING IT. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—I trust you will not refuse a co- 
Jumn of your instructive miscellany to 
the following observations on # paper in- 
serted in No. 217 of the Mirror, en- 
titled, “* The Adventitious Requisites to 
Poetical Fecling.” The writer of the 
remarks alluded to appears to have mis- 
taken not only the faculties necessary to 
the enjoyment of poetry, but the very 
nature and aim of poetry itself. The 
latter he seems to imagine consist mainly 
in submitting to the mental eye (chiefly 
by comparison and allusion) accurate des- 
criptions of the external world; and the 
former in a perfect acquaintance with the 
prototype or original of such descriptions. 
And by a ratural consequence of these 
suppositions, he argues that many are 
incapacitated for poetical feeling, on ac- 
count of peculiarity of station or circum- 
stances. This boa pw oe were it the 

uu of to detail mere matter- 
ofc, But och " cones case. a 
is the uage Oo! ion exe 
alted feelin a is not, therefore, con- 
versant solely or principally with objects 
of sense, nor does it appeal so much to 
the understanding as to the fancy—to 
the heart. If it delineates the scenes of 
nature, it is to invest them with the pure 
and glorious hues of its own creation. If 
it occasionally sketches with the minute 
fidelity of a Teniers, it as often paints 
with the bold romantic dashes of a Sal- 
vator Rosa. It selects not the accidental 
concomitants of time or p but the 
common and unvarying traits which have 
distinguished in all ages and in all regions, 
man, and the earth he inherits. In short, 
its province is to awaken those emotions 
which dwell more or less in every bosom, 
by depicting objects and sentiments— 
moral, material, and intellectual—wt.ich 
all may conceive without having seen, 
and enjoy without having experienced. 
In support of the positions here laid down, 
and as a proof that none are precluded by 
situation in Jife or any accident of for. 
tune from a full and complete enjoyment 
of the beauties of > Lam happy in 
being able to adduce the testimony of 
Dr. pF neg * The business of a poet,” 
says this great critic in his Rasselas, * is 
to examine not the individual, but the 
species ; to remark - properties and 
large appearances ; he does net number 
the streaks of the tulip, or describe the 
different shades in the verdure of the fo- 
rest. He is toexhibit in his portraits ot 


nature such ie mpere and striking fea- 
tures, as recal the original to every mind ; 
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and must neglect the minuter discrimin. 
ations which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected. for those charac- 
teristics which are alike obvious to vigi- 
lance and carelessness.” 

Were it true that we could not appre- 
ciate the merit of a poet’s images with- 
out having viewed the objects of which 
they are descriptive, how lamentably con- 
tracted would be the sphere of our poetic 
enjoyments. pleasure we 
derive from the perusal of Homer and 
Virgil, Theocritus and ‘Tasso, or, indecd, 
of any who have written at a period, in a 
te and on entice of eres can 

ave no personal knowledge? To refute 
this hypothesis, therefore, we need but 
refer to the continued celebrity of the 
poets above mentioned, and to the expe- 
rience of every lover of metrical compo- 
sition. Does Lord Byron's description 
of Lake Leman, or Sir Walter Scott’s of 
Loch Katrine fail to delight those who 
have not wandered among the mountains 
of Switzerland or Scotland? Do we ad- 
snire the bard less when he takes an eagle’s 
flight and soars to other worlds, peopled 
swith different beings, than when swallow- 
like he skims along the surface of our 
own terrestrial ball,.and employs his 
mighty talents in portraying earthly 
things and earthly inhabitants ? 

But, it may be said, the advocates of 
the opinion here opposed, do not assert 
that poetry imparts no gratification to 
those who are unacquainted with what it 
delineates ; but that such gratification is 
trivial in degree and feeble in kind. Even 
this may be questioned, The pleasures 


of ination ate perhaps, the most de- 
lightful in which the soul is capable of 
indulging. Nor are these pleasures pro- 


cured at the expense of such mental la- 
bour as your correspondent appears to 
believe. The mind compares and com- 

nds its simple ideas with the greatest 
facility. On what other principle can we 
explain the doctrine of association, by 
which the bare mention or presentment of 
the connecting link, induces, instanta- 
neously, a series of recollections arranged 


as they arise with picuity and pre- 
p Bax So is it Ph xn aa the hin. 
cipal enjoyment it confers is caused by 
the superior yeas harmony, and ease, 
with which it ena jles us to combine our 
ideas, s0 as to Greate from them a picture, 
at once vivid, originsl, and pleasing. 
Were it needful to cite an example, 

Sehace, 5 yoo alagrieal Unouguoyts 
e, a roughout, 
and therefore appealing Gitagetber be the 
imaginative powers the reader, yet 
presenting to the mind a landscape so 
‘ , and adorning it with so many 
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p yoang objects, that the very exercise 
of those powers requisite to comprehend 
the author’s meaning in its full force, in. 
oe. a delight of Lae: conage yer and 
rewarding kin fact, try is 
addressed. to the im tion. Whether 
the poet describes the workings of the 
human heart or the vicissitudes of human 
life, the actual existencies of this world, 
or the ible nature of another, whether 
he recals the past, arrests the present, or 
anticipates the future,—an effort of the 
imagination is still required to enable us 
to enter, at all, into his conceptions, to 
see what he hath seen, and feel ag he hath 
felt. It consequently: follows that the 
degree of enjoyment to be derived from 
poetry is not proportioned to the distinct. 
ness or extensive range of past percep- 
tions, but rather to vigour of imagination 
and refinement of intelleet. It is not the 
soldier, the sailor, or the traveller, who 
has visited perhaps every corner of the 
globe, and whose mind is therefore stored 
with a variety of im that possess the 
most exquisite relish for the charms of 
immortal verse. It is he who has given 
scope to the wanderings of fancy, who 
has cultivated his understanding and re- 
fined his heart, and who has habituated 
himself to the contemplation of those 
bright and breathing creations of the 
cool, which the poet displays, robed in 
the. divine colours of harmonious and en- 
during beauty. 
Iam, yours, &c. R. W. B. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK. 
(Far the Mirror.) 

Harx—'tis the dismal death-bells’ solemn knell 

Which breaks iu plaintive cadence on the ear, 
And telis to sorrowing Albion but too well, 

The hapless let of him she held se dear; 
How the grim, never sated Tyrant's blow 
Hatb laia her noble-minded Frederick low, 


Yes, it is past—he sleeps to wake no more— 
Inexorabie Fate has seal'd his doom ; 
The jast keen throb of mortal pain is o'er, 
And pitying thousands wail around his tem; 
While his freed spirit wings her flight to heaven, 
Where mercy dwells, and errors are forgiven ! 


In speechless anguish lost, with pensive mien, 
Britanma beaves av unavailing sizh, 
And points (9 Where yon warrior group is seen, 
Drawing in mute affiiction slowly vigh ; 
Cheerless and sad, the dauntless veterans brave 
Beud, weeping o'er their honour'd chieftain's 
grave, 
Ab, well may they lament his mournful end, 
And to nis memory drop the grateful tear! 
His glory was to be the “ soldier's friend,” 
To guard his rights, and grant his humble 
prayer; 
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Exulting ages shall with pride proclaim 
A deed so worthy of undying fame ! 


Behold how England's monarch, pale with woe, 
Views the lorn spot where his lov'd form is laid, 

And, while affection’s sacred tear-drops flow, 
Pays a sad tribute to his slumbering shade, 

Clings to his marble bust, o’erwhelm’d with 


srief, 
And decorates it with the laurel leaf, 


And see where generous Sussex too comes forth, 
With trembling step to take a last adieu, 
And gives in silence to departed worth, 
The vain, but hallow'd sigh so justly due : 
Weep on, thou noble British heart, nor seek 
To hide the tear which decks thy manly cheek! 


Is there a bosom that observes unmoved 
A scene at which surrounding nations grieve, 
Or thinks on one his native land so lov'd, 
With vengeful breast, and bids resentment 
live? 
Ob, no—the universal tear that’s shed, 
Proclaims that Britons ‘‘ war not with the 
dead.” 


Lomented son of Freedom, fare thee well! 
To me thy memory ever shall be dear; 
Though loftier lays may of thy virtues tell, 
Yet none can be more heartfelt or sincere ; 
Humble my strain, but with a heaving breast 
1 mourn thy fate—thy gentle spirit rest ! 
J.E. 





THE TOWN.CRIER. 
(For the Mirror.) 
A TOWN-CRIER walking one morning about, 
And'that on a market-day too, 
Was ask'd why he did not, as usual, cry out; 
Or, if he had nothing to do. 
“0, yes,” he replied, “I’ve enough, be it said, 
1 have plenty to do in my day; 
But then, as my wife in her coffin lies dead, 
J can’t, uo, 1 can't cry today.” 
Uropia. 


Arts and Setiences. 


A NEW HYGROMETER. 
A NEw instrument to measure the de- 





of moisture in the atmosphere, of 


grees 
which the ae a description, was 
— by M. Baptist Lendi, of St. 


In a white flint bottle is a a 
piece of metal, about the size of a hazel 
But, which not only looks extremely 
beautiful, and contributes to the orna- 
ment of a room, but likewise predicts 
every possible change of weather, twelve 
er fourteen hours before it occurs. As 
soon as the metal is suspended in the 
bottle with water, it — to increase in 
bulk, and in ten or twelve days forms an 
admirable pyramid, which resembles 
polished brass; and it unuergoes several 
changes, till it has attained its full di- 


mensions. In rainy weather, this pyra- 
mid is constantly covered with pearly 
wdc sine inte tases cr oF 
il, it will ch to the finest red, and 
throw out rays; in case of wind or fog 
it will appear dull and 3 
previously to snow, it will look quite 
muddy. If placed in a moderate tem- 
perature, it will require no other trouble 
than to pour out a common tumbler full 
of water, and to put in the same quan- 
tity of fresh. For the first few days it 
must not be shaken. N. N—5. 
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MISS ELIZABETH BENGER. 


Ow Tuesday morning, January 9, 1827, 
died, after a short illness, deeply re- 
gretted, Elizabeth O. Benger, author of 
several interesting and popular works, 
chiefly biographical and historical. 

This admirable and excellent woman, 
a rare instance of peeved ger: struggling 
into day through obs which might 
well have daunted even the bolder ener- 
gies of manly enterprise, was born in the 
city of Wells, in 1778. Her father, late 
in life, was impelled by an adventurous 
disposition to enter the navy, and ulti- 
mately became a purser. e vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune occasioned, during 
many years, a distrussing fluctuation in 
the plans and prospects of his wife and 
fats sy and his death abroad, in 1796, 
left them finally with a slender provision. 
For some years after this event, Miss 
Benger resided with her mother in Wilt- 
shire, where she had many affectionate 
— and relations who never lost sight 
of her. 

An ardour for knowledge, a passion for 
literary distinction, disclosed itself in her 
early childhood, and never left her. Her 
connexions were not lit 3 and her 
sex, no less than her situation, debarred 
her from the means of mental cultivation, 
The friend who traces this imperfect 
sketch has heard her relate, that in the 
want of books which she at one time suf. 
fered, it was her common practice to 

t herself at the window of the onl: 
kseller’s shop in the little town w 
she then pang te Aaa say 
of the new publications there isplayed, 
and to return again, day after day, to ex- 
amine. whether, by good fortune, a leaf 
of any of them might have been turned 
over. But the bent of her mind was so 
decided, that a judicious thuugh unlearned 
friend posvallal upon her mother at length 
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tn indulge it; and about the age ot twelve, 
she was sent to a boy's school to be in- 
structed ore At ee + soy wrote 
and published a poem, in which, imper- 
fect a it necessarily was, marks of open- 
ing genius were diseovered. 
‘ “At length, about 1802, she prevailed 
tpon her mother to remove to London, 
where, principally through the zealous 
friendship of Miss Sarah Wesley, who 
had already discovered lier in her solitude, 
the almost: immediately found herself 
ushered into society where her merit was 
fully appreciated and warmly fostered. 
The late Dr. George Gregory, well known 
in the literary world, and his valued and 
excellent wife, were soon amongst the 
firmest and most affectionate of her friends. 
By them she was gratified with an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Hlizabeth Hamilton, of 
whom she gave, many years afterwards, 
80 interesting a memoir, and soon after 
to Mrs. Barbauld, and the late Dr. Aikin, 
with the various -members of whose fa- 
mily, and especially with her who now 
inscribes, with an aching heart, this feeble 
record of her genius and virtues, she con- 
tracted an affectionate intimacy, never in- 
terrupted through a period of more than 
fwenty years, and destined to know but 
one termination. Another and most va- 
luable connexion ‘which she soon after 
formed, was with the family of R. Smirke, 
Esq. R. A., in whose accomplished daugh- 
fer she found a friend whose offices of love 
followed her without remission to the last. 
Many other namés, amongst which 
that of Mrs. Joanna Baillie must not be 
forgotten, might be added to the list of 
those who delighted in her society, and 
took an interest in her ees Her 
circle of acquaintance extended with her 
fame, and she was often able to assemble 
round her Himble tea-table, names whose 
celebrity would have attracted attention 
in the proudest saloons of the metropolis, 
Early in her literary career, Miss Bene 
get was induced to fix her hopes of fame 
upon the drama, for which her genius 
appeared in many — peculiarly 
apted ; but after ample experience of 
the anxieties, delays, an ene 
which in this age sicken the heart of al- 
most every candidate for celebrity in this 
department, she tried her powers in other 
attempts, and produced first her poem on’ 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
afterwards two novels: published anony- 
mously. All these productions had great’ 
merit, but‘ wanted something of regular 


tices of Klopstock and his Friends,” pre- 
fixed to a translation of their Letters fron 
the German; and finally rising to the 
department of history, her ** Life of Anne 
Boleyn,” and “ Memoirs of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and of the Queen of Bohemia.” 
All these works attained deserved popu- 
larity ; and she would probably have 
added to her reputation by the “* Memoirs 
of Henry IV. of France,” had longer life 
been lent her for their completion. 

But to those who knew her and en- 
joyed her friendship, her writings, elo. 
quent and beautiful as they are, were the 
smallest part of her merit and her attrac. 
tion. To the warmest, most affectionate, 
and grateful of human hearts, she united 
the utmost delicacy and nobleness of sen. 
timent, active benevolence which knew 
no limits but the furthest extent of her 
ability, and a boundless enthusiasm for 
the good and fair whcrever she discovered 
them. Her lively imagination lent an 
inexpressible charm to her conversation, 
which was heightened by an intuitive 
discernment of character, rare in itself, 
and still more so in combination with 
such activity of fancy and ardency of feel- 
ing. As a companion, whether for the 
gtaver or the gayer hour, she had few 
equals ; and her perfect kindness of heart 
and universal sympathy rendered her the 
favourite of both sexes, and all classes 
and ages. With so much to admire and 
love, she had one thing toesteem. Of 
envy or jealousy there was not a trace in 
her composition ; her probity, veracity, 
and honour, derived, as she gratefully ac- 
knowledged, from the early precepts of 
an excellent and meritorious mother, were 
perfect. Though free from pride, her 
sense of dignity was such, that no one 
could fix upon her the slightest obligation 
capatle of lowering her.in any eyes; and 
her generous propensity to seek those 
most who needed her friendship, rendered 
her in the intercourses of society oftener 
the obliger than the party obliged. No 
one was more just to the characters of 
others; no one more candid; na one 
more worthy of confidence of every kind. 

Lamented as she must long and pain. 
fully be by all who truly knew her excel. 
lencies, they cannot but admit that their 
regrets are selfish. To her the pains of 
sensibility were qlealt in even larger mea- 
sure than its joys: she was tried by: cares, 
ptivations, and disappointments, and not 
seldom by unfeeling slights and thankless 
neglect. The infirmity of her constitu. 





and finished excellence ; and her 
was not decided till she embarked in bio- 
gtaphy, and produced in succession her 
* Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton,” 
“ Memoits of John Tobin,” and “ No. 


tion rendered life to her a long disease. 
Old age would have found her solitary 
and unprovided ; now she has taken the 
wings of the dove, to flee away and be at 
rest.— Literary Gazeite. i? , 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


HINTS ON THE SCIENCE OF 
DREAMI 


ApaRT fron: any of the solemn, though 
albeit moral, reflections with which a 
contemplation of sleep very naturally in- 
spires us, it has been my design to view 
it in relation only to our present comfort, 
to the positive pains and pleasures we 
are involuntarily called to undergo, by 
that mental operation and play of the 
fancy, called Dreaming. It cannot, by 
any thinking man, be considered as a 
tritling matter, or as one with which we 
have no other concern, than to speculate 
upon the causes, and laugh at the effects. 
I have now been a dreamer for fift 
years, man and boy, and what have 
not endured, what misery have I not 
been called upon ively to suffer, 
what horrors of the Inquisition have I 
escaped ? Moreover, what delights have 
not refreshed my soul, during the thirty 
years of that time, which have been pass- 
ed in sleep ? Devoured by lions—danced 
with angels—roasted by cannibals—re- 
velled with prinecs—fire—witchcraft— 
flying—paradise—sorrow—marriage and 
death ! ; 

[ have no intention to explain my views 
of the metaphysical part of this subject, 
which I have for years endeavoured to 
analyze, and reduce to rules by personal 
experiment ; whether dreams are to be 
accounted for by the ordinary laws of 
imagination and association ; or whether 
the theories of Hobbes, Hartley, or bishop 
Newton, be the more correct, or agreeable 
to my experience, | need not now ex- 
plain. It is sufficient for my purpose, 
that we do dream, and that all agree, that 
these phantasms are intimately connected 
with our physical and corporeal sensa- 
tions.. By a liberal and philosophical 
attention to my hints, I do not hesitate 
to affirm, that you, or any of your 
readers, may control the character of your 
dreams, rendering them agreeable, or at 
Jeast neutralize them, thus freeing your- 
selves from the bondage and despair of 
resigning your bodies and souls to your 

is, uncertain of the tortures and exas- 
perations of the coming night. 

Some half-informed a with 
whom my experience is entirely at vari- 
ance, have attributed much of our un- 

leasant kinds of dreaming to repletion of 

‘in the sinuses of the brain, and 
other gabble of the like kind. I say, 
experience without end, it has no 
more to do with disorgan‘sation of the 


circulation of the brain, than with any 
other bodily ailment. The chicf cause, 
on the contrary, of all this imagery, being 
a derangement of the sinuses of the sto- 
mach and digestive organs, or all or any 
or the untold sinuosities of our alimentary 
canal. What! am I to be told of blood 
in the brain, when a veal cutlet in the 
stomach will any day cast me down, and 
raise twenty devils‘on my ruins? Am I 
to be referred to phrenological circulation, 
when a basin of mock turtle soup, half an 
hour before going to bed, will raise, as if 
in revenge, a thousand sires of the calves 
from which it was made, by whom I am 
hunted and gored, breathless and agoniz- 
ed, until day break ? 

All the worst kinds of dreamings which 
Oceur to persons not absolutely racked by 
a fever, are, as my experience tclls me, 
the results of indigestion, and of over- 
loaded viscera; dulcia se in bilem ver- 
tent. Only call to mind your last touch 
of incubus. You had dined at eight; 
you never had a better dinner; the re. 
moves the dishes various—the 
sauces—how blest was your friend in his 


cook! You got into bed. Do you re. 
member the hag, whose and bones 
weighed at least a tho stone, how 


relentlessly she perched on your breast ? 
Of what avail were your sighs, your 
groans, your guttural exorcisms ? There 
vanquished soup, there shone the glory of 
paté a la —— lobster sauce 
triumphed. Oh for blue pill, as a phy- 
sical, as well as moral, antithesis to blue 
devil! Let every man who has the night- 
mare, eat less, and sleep on his side. If 
he already eats little, and has it, be he 
assured he eats too much, or wants salts. 
I, who know these truths, have not had 
the night-mare these ten years; but set 
me down the last thing at night to a veni- 
son pasty, and for four hours after I got 

or 


to bed, I should literally have to fight 
breath and temporal salvation ! 

What sometimes happens in very great 
degrees, or more commonly in less, 
Nature, Providence, Abernethy, and 
Dreaming, are all against cl and 


turnpiking the interior. Peo ge- 
neral, really have no idea at what a sacri- 
fice they guttle ; I mean, even in what is 
called-moderation. Let every gentleman, 
and every lady too, when they arise after 
anxieties and terrors ot the night indes- 
cribable, fevered and distracted, let them 
cultivate the of self-examination, on 
the subject of cooks, cookery, and eating. 
Let them honestly ask themselves, 
with the fear of the nigh: before their 
eyes, what did I eat, what did I drink, 
yesterday ? Multitudes, J have no doubt, 
in “bitterness of heart, have been led 
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question Providence and the gospel, and 
to covet death, owing to that cxacerba- 
tion of spirit, produced by the endless 
tortures of repletion, awake or asleep, in 
bed or out of it. Ihave sometimes in 
the night watches, when high and an 
imagery liarly impresses us, (mine 
however  apronaic of a pleasant charac- 
ter,) reflected on the state of suffering in 
which thousands of my ee | were 
at that hour probably plun Some 
suspended over precipices, others sinking 
by earthquakes, many swept away by 

s, scorched by fires, married to 
shrews. —Awful visions! I have mur- 
raured to myself, see the results of gravy 
and of black bile. 

“ Good eating deserves good drink. 
ing.” This is the adopted saying of 
those who mean to make beasts of them- 
selves by excess in both. It is my expe- 
rience, that no quantity of drink, per se, 
ever produced the night-mare. Yet I 
have. notwithstanding, found the most 
horrid notions engendered, by all spiritu- 
ous com is, from champagne to small 
beer. strict guard must be kept on 
this by dreamers. Be cautious of French 
wines. I remember spending a whole 
night, with.a hook in my middle, asa 
bait for fish, owing to no other earthly 
cause than a bottle of sour claret. Brandy 
begets strife and bloodshed in sleep; and 
beer, heaviness and palsy. 
times, neither more nor less, had my 
whole set of teeth entirely out, numbered 
in the palm of my hand, by drinking new 
port. I trust these hints will be more 
than enough. 

These are the great causes of unplea- 
sant dreaming, the things to be consider. 
ed in primis ; but other operating causes, 
though of minor importance, are not to 
be overlooked. All noises and distract. 
ing sounds are the parents of horrors. 
They not only awake and disturb, but 
are grafted upon, and united with, the 
dream, with singular combinations of dis- 
cord and misery. I long tried every inn 
of court and set of chambers in London 
for. quiet. Thank heaven! I have at 
last found it. I sleep in the back attic. 
No children in the house. My landlady, 
who knows my humour, and consults it, 
suffers no knocking at the doors or ring- 
ing of bells, no milk to be cried but in a 
whisper. In short, it is the very place of 
all others for a dreamer. There is, how- 
ever, an awful visitation which I know 
not how either to remedy or endure. The 
serenading, sonneteering, soul-annoying 
cats! No longer ago than last night the 
music of an exquisite choir, wes chan 
at a‘divine cadence to the howlings of 
lost spirits, -I have sometimes breathed 


I have three of bed. 


slaughter, but of what avail is it? The 
arsenic of ten mines would want efficacy, 
among the throngs of our. fcline popula- 
tion. Great conquerors have been known 
to look — the ocean, and reflect with 
melancholy humility upon their own lit- 
tleness, when compared with the power 
of that mighty and ungovernable element. 
1 sometimes look upon my landlady’s 
sleek and well-behaved cat, as she aa 
steals along, looking askance at me, and 
2 sense of my utter weakness, my morta- 
lity, seems to be forced upon me with pe- 
culjar power and emphasis. 

Of all the negative qualities in the sci- 
ence of dreaming, these are the most 
important and consequential. But they 
are but negatives. Man wants something 
more than merely to be free from misery. 
To lie in bed, with no more sensibility 
than your pillow, no more mental energy 
than your bed post, is the lowest aim of 
science, the meanest object of an immor- 
tal mind. A ruffian, whom some amus- 
ingly call a philosopher, one Dr. Frank- 
lin, an American, I am told, published 
an essay, addressed to a lady, on the art 
of procuring pleasant dreams. And what 
do you think his art is ?. Why, that being 
wakeful and disturbed, you should first 
of all kick on high the bed clothes to 
cool yourself; and in the event of this 
failing to quiet you, you should step out 
. No matter if the thermometer be at 
Zero, and imitating Don Quixote in the 
mountain, pace your room in your night 
shirt! Night dress, I should have said, 
remembering that the abominable design 
is communicated to a lady. 

Any man, having a wife and children 
looking to him for succour, and who 
would try this experiment on himself, 
must be a scoundrel, an unregenerate vil- 
lain, who deserves to be made to sleep in 
his bed at night, by twelve hours exer- 
cise at the tread wheel during the day. 
What social right can any man possess, 
to run such a risk of making his wife a 
widow, and bringing his children tv the 
parish? But very fately, during the last 
dog days, indeed, a man of sanguine tem. 
— bitten by fieas to an intolerable 

» got out of bed in the extremity of 
passion and a regardless of the 
rotestations of his wite, hanged himself 
in his s! This conduct was mild 
and contemplative, com: with that of 
him, who should try Franklin’s method 
of suicide, with the thermometer under 
70. I once tried it with a philosophical 
view, and who shall describe the cramp, 
the rheumatism, the torturous - 
met Suffice it, pce Bip in Bwige 

to-morrow at t precisely, 
would not accept a Socio, on condition 
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of renewing the ment. A rope is 
the preferable mode of death of the two. 
And as to a lady cutting these demoniacal 
capers! Any female who—but I have 
done with it. 

I propose to communicate a few im- 
portant hints to the real amateurs of 
dreaming, all of which I can recommend 
as tried things, and unlike the quackery 
just alluded to, unattegded with danger, 
or risk of life. Let your room be a me- 
dium size. I hate your Westwinster 
Hall kind of bed rooms. How are you 
to live through a winter, sleeping in 
one? A closet is worse. In one of the 
first kind which I had, I dreamed of no- 
thing but being out hunting bears with 
captain Parry, in nankeens without 
drawers; and in one of the latter, I was 
regularly twice a week, a rat in an air 
pump. Twelve feet by sixteen is the 
size. 

The thing of first consequence, after 
the room, is the bed. And here arises a 
pretty clamour. ‘Sleep on no feather 
bed,” says a physician without patients 
to kill; “they absorb and imbibe the 


- perspirable vapours, which are again re- 


absorbed and re-conducted through the, 

to the annihilation of health.” 
“ Horrid contrivance!” loudly echoes a 
brother quack, ‘ heating and distorting 
the limbs, legitimate ancestor of weak. 
ness ; disordering all the bodily functions, 
and obstructing the secretions. Ina word, 
your feather beds are the great patrons of 
the sexton and undertaker.” Cease your 
clatter a moment, and let me be heard. 
It is a lie altogether. Tell me, Galli- 
pots, where you find any better forms, 
any better health, or more uniform viva- 
city, than among those who use them ? 
Do not let them be too large, excess is no 
doubt pernicious. Sleep on about fort 
pounds of good white goose, and you wi 
not repent it. Get to fifty of down, and 
your bed, instead of a comfort, is a trial, 
a gs a vapour-bath, a hell upon 
eart 


But having your bed, the misery 
is, not one chambermaid in ten thousand 
knows how to make it. There is an in- 
nate, inbred principle of sin among them 
all; they all covet to lay the heels so in- 
fernally high. ‘This is an ancient error. 
See an old state bed in a palate, which is 
made ty tradition, and the heels are two 
feet higher than the bolster by any spirit- 
level in the kingdom. I know if I were 
the coroner of a county, and called to con- 
sider one of your sudden deaths, I would, 
first ask about suppers, cross-examine the 
cook ; but I woald edpasially sift to the 
bottom what was the level of the bed. 
Thousands have died in supposed apo- 


plexies, from no other cause than this 
noxious vanity, this chambermaid’s dis. 
play of art and elegance. Let the bed 
gradually incline from the pillow to the 


feet, about one inch fall in a foot, and if 


you cannot get it well done, alter it your. 
self—nothing on earth repays your time 
and anxiety with better interest. 

There is one thing you may get done, 
the sheet well tucked in-at bottom. My 
landlady had once a chambermaid, whose 
whole glory was a display of sheet on the 
outside ; it amounted to a complete pas- 
sion, and a rascally vice it was. No 
sooner had I got to sleep, and perhaps in 
the first act of a good dream, than the 
second turn brought up the linen from the 
bottom, which gradually twisted to the 
figure and consistence of a man-of-war’s 
cable. What hope for that night ? 
As to dreaming, when sleep overcame my 
rage and exasperation, what was it but to 
be awakened to sorrow, by the terrors of 
being let down Freshwater cliff, bird’s- 
nesting, by a rope tied round my middle 
—or to be broiled on St. Lawrence's 
> ? I soon taught her better. 

Women, after all, have some reason. 

But where is the use of having a philo- 
sophically constructed bed, if you do not 
study a scientific and accurate method of 
lying in it?—you may as well put a 
Troughton’s equatorial sector into the 
hands of an Esquimaux. The truth is, 
not one person in ten knows the philoso. 
phy of lying in bed, any more than the 
quadrature of the circle. One fellow puts 
his hands and arms in fantastical shapes 
over his head, imitating the picture of a 
shepherd reclining, in a frontispiece to 
an old edition of Phillips’s Pastorals. 
Another sprawls on his’ back like a fryin 
flounder, ille stertit supinus. A third, 
the reverse of the last, realizes the de- 
scription Sallust gives us of the beasts 
that perish, qua natura prove, atque 
ventri obedientia finxit! By all these 
— ae oe —, 
and ho! in bondage lungs and 
viscera. How then is it ? Begin on Our 
right side, a little inclining backward, so 
that you do not press on your arm, and 
impede the ci tion of the subclavian 
arteries—your legs ad Jibitum, but tclera- 
bly straightened. If you turn, da capo, 
the position on the other side. How 
ond wall-digatel plliegyag 
and well-digested p 

Talking of legs, I poet, UO acase 
in point. A friend of mine, a clesgyman, 
and a great polemical reader, one night 
got into bed at ten, and, laying his legs 
uneasily, had a soul harrowing, dreamy 
visitation. His limbs were presently con- 
verted into theological disputants! One 
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represented a wily Arminian, the other 
a het Gisciple of Calvin. All hope of 
rest was banished. They kept up an in- 
cessant controversy till six in the morn- 
ing; he supplying, in his sleep, the ar- 
guments and texts from his own mind 
and information. Horrid vision! Look 
to your legs. —The Inspector. 


THE CAPTIVE. 


Waxe not the waters with thine oar, 
My gentle gondolier: 

The whispers of the wave aud shore 
Still linger on my ear. 

Lonely the night, and dark its sleep, 
And few tbe stars that glow 

Within the mirror of the deep, 
Thet lies outspread below. 


But fix the mast, the sail unfurl, 
My gentle gondolier ! 

The wind is soft—the calm waves curl— 
The seutry cannot hear. 

And io this light, our little sail 
May well escape bis ken; 

And we shall meet, ere dawning pale, 
Our long-lost countrymen, 


Long years the iron manacle, 
My gentle gondolier ! 
Hath worn these limbs in death-damp cell, 
Till they are siiff and sere. 
Yet little heed I strengthless limb, 
Or think of anguish past, 
So we escape while night is dim, 
Aud heaven is overcast. 


*Hark ! ‘tis the wakeful sentry's call!” 

Nay, nay, my gondoiier! 

We're far from castle-moat and wall— 
The sentry canuot hear. 

»Tis but the plunging sea-dog’s feat, 
Or wild-birds on the cliff ;— 

And lo! the wind is in our sheet, 
More swiftly sails our skiff. 


More swiftly, and more swittly yet, 
My gentle gondotier! 

The gale is fresh—our sail is set— 
And morn will soun be here. 

Ob! ne'er did hope so ardently 
In human heart expand, 

As mine, to see thee ere I die, 
My own—my own loved land! 


Literary Magnet. 





ON THE MISTRESS CICELY, 


A PATTEXN AND EXAMPLE OF HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Sug was a woman peerless in her station, 
With household virtues wedded to her name, 
Spotless in linen, grass-bleacheu in her fame, 
Aad pure and clear-starched in ber reputation. 
Tlence in my castle of imagination 
She bides for ever more the dainty dame, 
To keep all airy draperies from shame, 
Aoéd all dream furniture iv preseryation,.— 


There walketh she with keys quite silver bright, 
In perfect hose, and shoes of seemly black, 
Apron and stomacher of lily white ;— 
And deceut order follows in her track ; 
The burnished plate glows lustrous in her sight, 
And glossy floors and tables shine her back! 
Ibid. 





She Selector; 


oe OM, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


—< 


CAPTAIN HALL’S INTERVIEW 
WITH BONAPARTE. 

Tue following highly interesting narra- 

tive is extracted from Captain Basil 

Hall's Interview with Napoleon Bona- 

porte, in August, 1817, now first pub- 

ished in Constable’s Miscellany :— 

f course, nothing could en our 
attention on arriving at St. Helena so 
strongly as its wonderful inhabitant, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. For many weeks be- 
fore, the probability of seeing him had 
engrossed the thoughts of every one on 


board in a degree which it is difficult to - 


describe, and would hardly be credited by 
those who, from distance or other circum. 
stances, never by any possibility could 
have been admitted to his presence. What- 
ever prejudices or opinions we might pre- 
viously have entertained respecting his 
character, ev former sentiment was 
now overwhelmed by the intense anxiety 
to see a man who had exercised such an 
astunishing influence over the destinies of 
mankind. The vivid interest recently 
excited in our minds by travelling into 
remote countries, and being the st to 
contemplate unknown nations, and a to- 
tally new state of manners, high though 
it had been, and universally felt, was 
feeble in comparison to what we now ex- 
perienced, when conscious of being within 
so short a distance of such a man as Na- 
poleon. I say this without the least 
affectation, but. siinply as a curious fact 
in the history of curiosity, if I may use 
80 quaint an expression, by which every 
individual on board, high as well as low, 
was infinitely more occupied about this 
one rasa - he had been with all the 
incidents ef ovr singular vo ut to- 
ether. Even those of our pt Fs who, 
m. their situation, could have no chance 
of seeing him, caught the fever of the 
moment, and the most cold and indifferent 
person on board was roused on the occa- 
sion into unexpected excitement. If this 
were true of others, it was ten times inore 
striking in the case of those who had any 
expectation of being admitted to.an inter. 
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view ; and I landed with two gentlemen 
who were passengers in my ship, in a 
state of greater anxiety than I ever expe- 
rienced before or since. 

As I had the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted with the governor and 
his family, and had received an invitation 
to live at Plantation-House, I calculated 
with some confidence on the assistance 
which this acquaintancé would afford in 
forwarding the object in view. Before 
taking any steps, however, I waited upon 
the admiral to receive his orders for my 
further proccedings. He had no objec- 
tions to my attempting to see Bonaparte, 
but gave me very slender hopes of suc- 
cess; and on reaching the governor's 
country house, 1 was much disappointed 
by finding that Bonaparte and he were 
on terms which rendered it impossible for 
him to request an interview for any stran- 
ger. He most kindly however, under- 
took to do all that was in his power, and 
immediately wrote a note to captain Blake- 
ney, the pr who was at that period in 
charge of Longwood, to say that I had 
just arrived from the eastern seas, and was 
desirous of waiting upon general Bona- 
parte, to whom my wishes were to be 
made known in the manner most likely 
to succeed. 

No answer came that evening; and I 
did not sleép a wink all night. A posi- 
tive refusal would probably have had a 
different effect ; the disappointment must 
have been submitted to; but this uncer- 
tainty was harassing and agitating in a 
degree which, though it surprised me a 
good deal at the time, I have since learned 
to consider perfectly natural; for I see 
abundant explanation of my — and 
want of rest, on comparing what I feel 
now on the subject, with the lasting re- 
pret I should inevitably have experienced, 

ad I failed, when so very near, to see the 
most remarkable man of the age. 

This night was succeeded’ by a still 
More anxious morning. After breakfast 
an answer came from Longwood to say, 
that my name had been mentioned to Bo- 
naparte, as well as my desire of paying 
my respects to him; but it seemed he 
had not taken the slightest notice of the 
communication. Captain Blakeney added, 
that he thought it might be as well for 
me to come to Longwood, as Bonaparte 
might possibly choose to receive me if 
actually on the spot. I accordingly rode 
Ovcr, accompanied by my two companions. 

Dr. O'Meara and captain Blakeney re- 
ceived us as we. entered the grounds of 
Longwood, but gave us no hopes. . Bo- 
Naparte, they were sorry to say, was not 
in a humour to see any one; he had not 
6ven.mentioned my name ; and in all pro- 


bability did not choose to have-the subject 
spoken of again. It was a pity, they 
said, that we had not been a few minutes 
sooner, as he had been walking in the 
garden, and we might at least have had 
the satisfaction of seeing him. Here was 
a fresh mortification, and we felt that we 
could have gone away contented and 
happy had we got but one glimpse of 
him, and have had it to say, or rather to 
feel and recollect, that so prodigious a 
meteor had not shot across the political 
sky of our times without arresting, if 
only for an instant, our actual observation. 

rd have often heard this description ard 
degree of curiosity called unreasonable, 
and have even known some people who 
said they would have cared mighty little 
to see Bonaparte; that in short they 
would hardly have crossed the street 
merely to see him. With such persons I 
can acknowledge no sympathy in this 
matter ; and without fearing to lay myself 
open to the charge of trifling, I can assert 
with confidence, that no exertions I bave 
ever made, have been nearly so well re- 
paid by subsequent reflection, as those 
which have had for their object to get 
even a momentary view of distinguished 
men. This is most especially true in the 
case of Bonaparte ; and it would be easy, 
were it not tedious and out of place, to 
ms and, as I think, to justify all 
this. 

Meanwhile we proceeded onwards to 
count Bertrand’s house, at the bottom of 
the gently sloping bank, on the western 
brow of which stood the dwelling of Bo- 
naparte. Between the two houses lay a 
neat flower-garden, intersected by gravel- 
walks, and enclosed by a low hedge: the 
immediate vicinity was distinguished from 
the surrounding bleak and desolate coun- 
try by a few trees, dropped as if by acci- 
dent in thedesert. ‘The countess Bertrand 
received us in the midst of her family, in 
a small, low, uncomfortable apartment, 
which was rendered still more incommo- 
dious in rr of some repairs in 
another part of the house, from whence 
the furniture had been removed ; so that 
sofas, beds, and tables, were huddled to- 
gether where they had no proper places. 
The | sam lady herself seemed to be suffer- 
ing from toothache ; the day was cold, 
and the scanty fire scarcely warmed the 
room ; a little child was moaning in its 
mother’s arms, and, in short, everything 
wore an air of discomfort. The person 
most concerned, however, appeared to be 
the least sensible of any thing being 
wrong, and a us ~— 2 - 
kindness, and spared us all a ‘or 
the disorganized state of her ‘establish. 
ment. Several very pretty children hear- 
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ing the voices of strangers, came running 
in, and played merrily’ round us during 
all our stay, unconscious, poor little 
things, of the strange reverses of fortune 
ander which their parents were suffering, 
The countess appeared a remarkably lady- 
like person; and what was more to our 
purpose, spoke English perfectly well, 
and soon gained our good-will by the ac- 
tive interest she took in the object we had 
so much at heart, and on which alone we 
could think or speak. In a short time 
she had wrought herself into so much 
anxiety about our seeing the emperor, that 
a stranger coming in might have thought 
she was one of the party who were en- 
deavouring to see him for the first time. 
Her husband also was very obliging, and 
seemed willing to forward our views as 
much as lay in his power; but he par- 
took little of the vivacity of his wife, and 
seemed upon the whole rather out of = 
rits, and not altogether pleased with his 
situation. He described himself, indeed, 
as having suffered considerably in health 
frem the confinement and the insalubrious 
air of the climate. 

After sitting for about half an hour 
chatting on various topics, but always 
coming round to the original subject which 
filled our thoughts, count Bertrand caught 
some portion of the interest we felt, and 
in which his wife so strongly participated. 
He said it was just possible the emperor 
might admit us; at all events he would 
wait upon him, to communicate our 
wishes, and return presently to let us 
know how he had fared in his mission. 
The interval was passed in a state of the 
utmost anxiety, and at every casual sound 
which we thought might be count Ber- 
trand’s footstep, we started up, in expec- 
tation of asummons. Madame Bertrand 
meanwhile alternately consoled us, and 
rallied us upon our taking the matter so 
much to heart. Half an hour at least 
elapsed before we heard any thing of his 
success; at length the door opened, and 
instead of the grand marshal himself, a 
servant entered, and said he was desired 
to tell us, that the congener, on returning 

‘from his walk, had thrown off his coat, 
‘and lain down on the sofa; in short, that 
‘he did not choose to receive any visitors. 

Here, then, was a termination to all 
our expectations; and we rose to take 
leave with a mixed feeling of regret at 
having lost the pleasure we had promised 
ourselves ; some degree of provocation at 
Napoleon’s cavalier treatment of us ; and 

ps a little dash of self-reproach, for 

lovin given the whole affair such im- 
im ce. 

After mounting our horses, and riding 

‘away for about s quarter of a mile, it was 


‘Hall at two o'clock.” 


recollected we had not seen Dr. O'Meara 
on leaving the grounds of Longwood ; 
and, having heard that this gentleman 
was intimately acquainted with Bona- 
parte’s disposition and habits, we turned 
our horses’ heads back again, and found 
the doctor at the gate. He gave us little 
or no hopes of accomplishing a sight of 
Bonaparte by any means he could think 
of ; and we were just coming away, when 
I chanced to mention my regret at not 
seeing the emperor, as I wished to ask 
about Brienne, where my father, sir 
James Hall, had passed some time at the 
very period he was a student at the Mili. 
tary College there. Dr. O’Meara said 
this materially altered the case, since Bo- 
naparte took great interest in every cir- 
cumstance relative to Brienne, however 
minute, and might very possibly have 
admitted me, had he known more parti- 
cularly who I was. He added, that Bo. 
naparte had already made some inquiries 
respecting the Lyra’s voyage to the east, 
but was not sufficiently interested by what 
he had heard, to see me on that account 
alone, and that some farther motive was 
wanting to induce him to afford me an 
audience. It was now, however, long 
past his usual hour of seeing company, 
and Dr. O’ Meara sacphenentil us to go 
away for the night, promising, if an op. 
portunity occurred, to speak to him on 
the subject ; and, if any thing encouraging 
took place, to inform the governor of it 
by telegraph. With this slender hope 
we again left Longwood ; my friends took 
the direct road to James’s Town, while I 
tecrossed the hills to Plantation-House. 

We were greatly surprised next morn- 
ing not to receive any telegraphic mes- 
sage, favourable or otherwise ; but I kept 
my horse at the door, saddled, and all 
ready to start at a moment’s warning. At 
oue o'clock it was discovered that a signal 
had been made and duly received, more 
than an hour betore, at the gate of Planta- 
tion-House, to the following effect :— 
“ General Bonaparte wishes to see captain 
The signal-man, 
knowing nothing of me, naturally con- 
ceived that I must be in James's Town, 
and repeated the signal to the Fort, near 
the anchorage ; so that it was not until 
the message had been transmitted oack 
again from the town to Plantation-House 
that I knew any thing of the matter. 

It was as much as I could now do to 


‘save my time, by gallopping at the risk 


of my neck over the hills to Longwood, 
at the gate of which I ‘found the other 
gentlemen, who had hurried from the ship 
on hearing of the signal. The countess 
Bertrand, to whose house we were con- 
ducted, was unaffectedly delighted to hear 
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the news. Her rooms were now all in 
Order, the tooth-ache gone, and every 
thing wore a more smiling aspect than on 
the day before. 

The count informed us it was the em- 

"s desire that I should be introduced 
First alone, and my companions atterwards 
together. As I had been told of his im- 
tient manner to those who understood 
French imperfectly, I requested general 
Bertrand to be present, in case I should 
happen not to understand what was said, 
or, from want of familiarity with the lan- 
guage, not be able to make myself under- 
stood. Heassured me that thete need be 
no difficulty on this head ; and observed, 
that I was quite mistaken in supposing 
the emperor at all impatient on such oc- 
casions, since, on the contrary, he was 
extremely considerate, and always ready 
to make allowances. Thus re-assured, [ 
roceeded to an ante-room, where I waited 
for about ten minutes, till a servant an- 
nounced, that his majesty the emperor 
was ready to receive me. 

On entering the room, I saw Bonaparte 
standing before the fire, with his head 
leaning on his hand, and his elbow rest- 
ing on the chimney-piece. He looked 
up, and came forward two paces, return- 
ing my salutation with a careless sort of 
bow, or nod. His first question was, 
‘ What is your name?” and, upon my 
answering, he said, “* Ah,—Hall—I knew 
your father when 1 was at the Military 
College at Brienne—I remember him per- 
fectiy—he was fond of mathematics—he 
did not associate much with the younger 
part of the scholars, but rather with the 
priests and professors, in another part of 
the town from that in which we lived.” 
He then paused for an instant, and as he 
seemed to expect me to speak, I remarked, 
that I had often heard my father mention 
the circumstance of his having been at 
Brienne duting the period referred to; 
but had never supposed it possible that a 
private individual could be remembered 
at such a distance of time, the interval of 
which had been filled with so many im- 

t events. ‘* Oh, no,” exclaimed 

e, “it is not in the least surprising ; 

your father was the first Englishman I 

ever saw, and I have recolleeted him all 
my life on that account.” 

It may be right to mention here, that 
a Ne om was — on 
entirely in . I prefer reporting it in 
English, as I can be certain of conveying 
the correct meaning in a translation, while 
I could hardly pretend to give the precise 
‘Words in the certainly 


false conception mi 


t therefore be formed 
of what passed. 


¢ notes from which 


this account is drawn up were made 
within a few hours after leaving Long- 
wood, before I slept, or was engaged s 


any other occupation. But, in fact, the 
impression left upon my mind by the 
pr ae dwelt on my thoughts, to the 
exclusion of almost every thing else, for 
many days afterwards. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 





YOUNG NAPOLEON. 


Tue author of Notes and Reflections 
during a Ramble in Germany, was pre- 
sent at Vienna duriag the performance of 
the funeral ceremonies in honour of the 
king of Bavaria, at which a brother of 
the emperor and young Napoleon being 
the only members of the imperial family 
rosa in the city, assisted. The fol- 
lowing account is given by the author, of 
one upon the developement of whose cha- 
racter the eyes of all Europe are fixed 
with anxious curiosity :— 

“* In the centre of the chapel, a kingly 
crown and a ducal cap lay glittering upon 
a black pall, which covered a raised te 
geant) bier. Innumerable tall and mas- 
sive church candlesticks of silver were 
ranged around the bier, and the thick 
pale torches shed upon it their white and 
sickly rays. A row of priests stood with 
their clasped hands pointed in prayer, 
on one side; a rank of the life or e 
guards in scarlet clothing, leaned up 
their halberds on that opposite. At the 
head of the bier some twenty officers of 
the Hungarian grenadiers, and two or 
three hussar officers, who accompanied 
the commander of the garrison, stood 
closely grouped. A few persons of dis- 
tinction sate in private pews in a gallery 
above, that have glass windows looking 
down upon the chapel. Among these, in 
a pew by himself, next the emperor’s 
brother, was the young Napoleon. He 
leaned from the open window during the 
service. His complexion is very fair, 
his forehead good, the lower part of his 
face short and rounded; his nose not 
very prominent, but well shaped. The 
colour of his eyes I could not distinguish, 
and except for moments, saw him only 
in profile: but he impresses you as a 
very good-looking gentleman-like boy, 
with an appearance and manner somewhat 
beyond His hands were clasped 
together, and he seemed to take that feel. 
ing interest in the scene, which fs alike 


natural and in a youth of 
~ Princ I that io 
up in a particularly quiet way. 

on bay says and seldom or e a seen 
ami troops, or encouraged 
martial tastes: a 
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The Gatherer. 


T am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
Men's stuff.”---V . fon. 


A TYRANT. 


Kwow tes, in his Turkish History, re- 
lates an extraordinary instance of capri- 
cious tyranny. It is, that a German 
prisoner, of a gigantic figure and heroic 
courage, was exposed, by command of 
the Sultan, with his hands and feet se- 
curely fettered, and destroyed inch-meal 
by a dwarf who reached little higher than 
his knees. 


Tue Arabs of the desert have always 
been remarkable for their freedom of 
speech even to crowned heads. A Caliph 
being at table, a Bedouin presented him- 
self, and was desired to sit-down. He 
obeyed, and immediately commenced a 
tremendous attack on a roasted lamb, 
which he devoured with unrelenting vora- 
city. “ In the name of Alla,” said the 
Caliph, ‘¢ who are you that are thus 
tearing this poor lamb with so much 
fury?. One would suppose that his 
mother had given you a terrible butting 
with her horns.” ‘ No,” replied the 
Arab, ‘* but to judge fiom your annoy- 
ance at my eating him, we might con- 
clude that his mother had at least been 


your nurse.” 


BAD WRITING. 


Aw ‘eastern writer speaking of a man of 
a weak understanding and deformed per- 
son, but magnificently attired, compares 
him to a wretched hand. writing traced in 
characters of gold. 


MASQUERADES. 


Tue first masquerade given in England 
a the foreign plan, uniting, after the 
enetian fashion, elegance and rude 
inirth and revelry, was by the queen of 
Charles 1., but as it was unfortunately 
fixed for a Sunday, the populace loudly 
complained of the profanation of the 
Lord's day. In the front of the ban- 
quetting-house at Whitehall, a scuffle 
ensued between the soldiers and the peo- 
ple, in which half a dozen of the latter 
rent ates ue 
uced & 
of the queen, = afterwards 
vated, e other imputation that was 
cast upon that unfortunate lady, as well 
as created a violent popular and some- 
times. magisterial opposition to masque- 
1ades generally, for nearly a century after. 


MOZART 


Mozanr was one day accosted, in the 
streets of Vienna, by a petitioner for 
alms, who appeared to have seen better 
days. The musician, who kept more 
resources in his brains than in his pocket, 
bethought himself a little, and he then 
begged the person to wait while he 
went into a tavern. He there called for 
pen, ink, and paper, and having written 
an extempore minuet, returned with it 
to his petitioner, and told him to carry 
it to such and such a music shop. The 
poor fellow did 39, and obtained for it 
some double ducats.—It is a composition 
rematkable for its-union of grace and 
science, which the writer perhaps took a 
natural pride in showing on such an 
occasion. 


A NoToRIovs rogue being brought be- 
fore lord Bacon, and knowis his case to 
be desperate, instead of pleading, he took 
to himself the liberty of jesting, and thus 
said, ‘“* I charge you in the kirfg’s name, 
to seize and take away that man (meaning 
the judge) in the red gown, for I go ia 
danger of my life because of him.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Svurrtementary Noumper of the Manor ts 
published with the present one, embellished 
with a fine RaLF-sHEET EncRavine of the Fune- 
tal Procession of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York ; together with full details of the 
ceremonies observed on the melancholy occu- 
sion. 

We are rauch pleased with W. X. Y's. draw- 
ing, it shall very early appear in our columns. 

J.'2 polite note, and a well-written communi- 
eation, (which shall certainly appear) have been 
received, and we return thanks. 

We are thankful to our staunch friend Jocobns 
for his “abstract.” Subtract 43 from 70, and 


there remain ——. Psha! our account stands 
tolerably well with thee, Jacobus. Give us six 
months, 


To M. L. B. we are grateful. 

Cc. F. EB. Turn to p. 213, vol. iii of the Min- 
gor, and you will find what you so highly prize. 

Sagittarius shall certainly be attended to; 
and Maria of Wiitshire has our best ihanka. 

Bios shall have insertion. 

Judgment deferred on Janet; Benjamin Bod- 
Bin; GCG. W. C.; J. W.; 0. GC. Tippoo; and 
J. E. Wali. 

The articles are declined :—Juvenis; 
A. P.; J.H. 4.3; 0.B ; Caslebs; Libertatis 
Amicus; T. W.; W. S.; On Ambition ; J. D.C. 

We shall be glad to receive the offering kindly 
made by T. R——d. 





Further answers in oar next. 

Printed and Published 3. LIMBIAD, 
143, Strand (near Somerset J, and sold by 
asl Newsmen and Booksellers. 
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